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ABSTRACT 

This document presents data for 1993-94 from two 
state-level surveys that are part of the Common Core of Data (CCD) 
collection of the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) — the Public El ementary/Secondary School Universe Survey and 
Public Education Agency Survey. The data are also based on 
information reported by state education agencies. The document 
presents information in brief on types of public schools; schools and 
community size; primary, middle, and high school enrollment; 
school-district grade spans; school district size; and student 
characteristics. Some of the findings include: (1) 98.3 percent of 
public-school students were enrolled in regular schools; (2) almost 
three-fifths of public-school students attended schools within, or on 
the fringes of, large and midsize cities; and (3) almost one-half of 
the school districts had fewer than 1,000 students and almost 
one-half of the public-school students attended schools in districts 
of 10,000 students or more. Six tables, a list of key terms, anc 
technical notes are included. (LMI) 
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Types of Public Schools 

In the 1993-94 school year 83,621 public schools provided instruction to 
almost 43.5 million students in the United States (table 1).' The majority of 
these institutions were regular schools (79,369). Regular schools often 
provide a range of special, vocational, and alternative programs in addition 
to their traditional curriculum offerings; however, there are some schools that 
offer only specialized programs. Among this group in 1993-94 were 1,639 
schools whose predominant function was to provide special education for 
disabled students, 342 schools identified as vocational, and 2,271 schools 
offering other alternative programs. 

The great majority of public school students, 98.3 percent, were enrolled in 
regular schools. An additional 0.5 percent were located in special education 
schools, 0.4 percent in vocational schools, and 0.8 percent in alternative 
schools. New Hampshire and North Dakota served all of their public school 
students in regular schools. Delawa-e had the largest proportion of students 
in non-regular schools, a total of 7.5 percent. 

Schools and Community Size 

Table 2 shows that while fewer than one out of 10 schools was located in 
large cities (9.7 percent), one out of seven public school students (13.3 
percent) attended these schools. The greatest proportion of schools was in 
rural locales (26. 1 percent) but rural schools accounted for only 16.3 percent 
of ail students. Overall, almost three-fifths of public school students attended 
.schools within, or on the fringes of, large and midsize cities. 



Sec Key Terms. The outlying areas of American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands. Guam. Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are excluded from national totals, which include 
only the 50 stales and the District of Columbia. 
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Primary, Middle, High Schools 



Among the 83,621 public schools with 
students in membership during the 1993-94 
school year, about 59.8 percent spanned the 
traditional primary grades, typically 
beginning with prekindergarten or 
kindergarten and going no higher than grade 
8 (table 3; see Key Terms for complete 
definitions of instructional levels). About 
half (51.1 percent) of the nation's public 
school students were enrolled in these 
schools. An additional 16.9 percent of the 
schools covered the upper elementary and 
middle grades, and offered instruction to 
19.5 percent of public school students. 

High schools represented 18.6 percent of the 
schools reported, and enrolled 26.3 percent 
of the total number of students. About 4.7 
percent of schools followed some other 
grade configuration, including schools that 
spanned all of grades kindergarten through 
1 2 and those that were ungraded. 

School District Grade Spans 

In 1993-94 there were 15,045 public 
education agencies providing education 
services directly to students in the United 
States.- Some of these were operated 
directly by states or federal agencies, or had 
a primary role other thaji that of 
administering regular educational services. 
However, the majority of public education 
agencies (14,523) were regular school 
districts, responsible for educating children 
within their jurisdiction (table 4). 

- There were 16.360 education agencies in 1993-94. 
or these, 14,881 were regular school districts and 
1.479 were agencies that typically offer research, 
administrative, or other support to client agencies. 
Some 358 of the regular school districts and 957 of 
the other agencies did not report any students The 
lulal 15.045 agencies discussed here excludes the 
1 .3 I 5 without students 



States varied in the organization of their 
regular education agencies. Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia each consist of a single 
school district. In 17 of the remaining 
states, all but one or two districts spanned all 
grades. However, in nine states, these 
comprehensive districts represented less than 
half of the regular education agencies. 

Among the 14,523 regular school districts 
with pupils in membership, 2,425 were 
responsible for only the elementary grades, 
beginning with grades prekindergarten, 
kindergarten, or one and ending at grade 
eight or below (table 4). These districts 
provided services to 5.1 percent of the 
nation's public school students. An 
additional 541 agencies could be 
characterized as secondary school districts, 
with a low grade of 7 or higher and a high 
grade of 12. Some 2.1 percent of all 
students attended schools in these districts. 
However, the majority of districts (10,491, or 
almost three-fourths of the districts), 
managed instruction from the beginning of 
school through graduation. Fully 91.7 
percent of all students were enrolled in these 
comprehensive school districts. 

School Distiict Size 

School districts ranged greatly in size, as 
measured by the number of students in 
membership. A very few districts (22) 
enrolled 100,000 or more students while a 
larger number (1,831) reported fewer than 
150 students (table 5). However, while few 
in number, the largest districts served a 
considerable portion of America's public 
school students. Although only about 1.5 
percent of districts served 25,000 or more 
students, fully 29.9 percent of students 
received their education in these largest 
districts. To show the contrast fiom a 
different perspective, almost half of the 



school districts in the United States had 
fewer than 1,000 students in 1993-94. At 
the same time, almost half of the public 
school students in this country attended 
schools in districts of 10,000 students or 
more. 

Student Characteristics 

Because participation in the Free Lunch 
Program depends on income, eligibility for 
this program is often used to estimate 
student needs. Twelve states did not report 
free lunch eligibility data for at least 70 
percent of their schools, so national totals 
could not be calculated. Within those states 
and schools that did provide this 
information, the proportion of students who 
were reported as eligible to receive a free 
lunch ranged from no more than 13.0 percent 
(Hawaii, New Hampshire) to 51.0 percent 
or more (the District of Columbia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi; see table 6). 

Three states did not report the number of 
students with individual education programs 
(lEPs), who participate in special education 
serv.ces. Among the states for which this 
information was available, the percentage of 
students with lEPs ranged from 7.7 percent 
or less (Hawaii, Illinois, New Jersey) to 15.4 
percent or more (Indiana, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island). 

About two-thirds of the public school 
students in the United States in 1993-94 
weie white, non-Hispanic and about one- 
sixth were black, non-Hispanic. The highest 
proportion of American Indian/Alaskan 
native students was found in Alaska 
(comprising 23.3 percent of that state's 
students), while the greatest proportion of 
AsKui/Pacific Islander students was in 
Hawaii (68.4 percent). More than one-third 
ot" the students were Hispanic in California, 
New Mexico and Texas. Over half of the 
students were black, non-Hispanic, in the 



District of Columbia and Mississippi. 
White, non-Hispanic students comprised less 
than half of the student membership in six 
states, but represented 90 percent or more of 
the students in seven states. 

Technical Notes 

The Public Elementary/Secondary School 
Universe Survey and Public Education 
Agency Survey are annual state-level 
collections of information about the numbers 
and types of public schools and education 
agencies, numbers and selected 
characteristics of students, dropouts, and 
numbers of staff. These two surveys also 
include directory information such as school 
and agency names, addresses and telephone 
numbers. The School and Agency Surveys 
are part of the Common Core of Data (CCD) 
collection of the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES), and use 
information reported by state education 
agencies. 

Not all states collect and report all of the 
data items on these surveys. NCES 
estimates, or imputes, missing data if an item 
has been reported in the past. If an item has 
never been reported, it is not imputed but is 
shown as "missing." When information is 
missing for one or more states, as is the case 
with counts of students eligible for the 
federal Free Lunch Program, NCES does not 
calculate national totals. Because some 
students may receive a public education 
outside a local school district or school (for 
example, in a state-operated residential 
school) the numbers of students are not the 
official state totals. The numbers of students 
shown in table 1 are taken from the State 
Nonfiscal Survey of the CCD. The 
percentages of students shown in tables are 
based on the School or Agency Surveys. 
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Key Teiins 

A public school provides educational 
services to students, has 'an assigned 
administrator, receives public funds as its 
primary support, and is operated by an 
education agency. A single school may 
operate at multiple locations (for example, 
an urban "storefront school" for potenti?.l 
dropouts with a single principal respor ,ible 
for programs at several addresses). Vnd, 
two schools may operate at the ame 
location, as is the case when a kindergarten- 
grade 12 facility has both an elementary and 
a high school principal. This report 
excluded 1,786 schools that did not report 
any students in membership for the 1993-94 
school year (582 of these were regular 
schools) across the 50 states. District of 
Columbia, and five outlying areas. 

Regular schools do not focus primarily on 
special, vocational, or alternative education, 
although they may offer these programs in 
addition to the regular curriculum. A special 
education school focuses primarily on special 
education, with materials and instructional 
approaches adapted to meet the students' 
needs A vocational education school 
focuses primarily on vocational education 
and provides education or training in at least 
one semiskilled or technical occupation. An 
alternative edttcation school addresses the 
needs of students that typically cannot be 
met in the regular school setting, and 
provides nontraditionai education. 

Membership is the annual headcount of 
students enrolled in school on October 1, or 
the school day closest to that date. In any 
given year, some small schools will not have 
any pupils. In reporting to the CCD, states 
assign students who attend more than one 
school to a single school rather than 
prorating students across all the schools they 
attend. 



Instructional levels are calculated from the 
lowest and highest grades for which students 
are reported in a school. Primary schools 
are those with a low grade of 
prekindergarten through grade 3 and a high 
grade of up to 8. Middle schools contain a 
low grade of 4 to 7 and a high grade ranging 
from 4 to 9. High schools have a low grade 
of 7 to 12 and must extend through grpde 
12. All other grade configurations, including 
schools that are completely ungraded, are 
grouped under the heading of "other." 

Free lunch eligibility is the number of 
students in a school who are eligible to 
receive free lunch under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

The race/ethnicity categories used in the 
CCD are those approved by the federal 
Office of Management and Budget. They 
are mutually exclusive. 

lEP counts are reported at the school district 
level and reflect the number of students with 
individual education programs under the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA)- Part B. 

School locale code is assigned on the basis 
of the school's mailing address. The locale 
code categories are: 

Large city — central city of a metropolitan 
statistical area (MSA) with population of 
at least 400,000 or a population density 
of at least 6,000 people per square mile. 

Midsize city — central city of an MSA 
with a population less than 400,000 and 
a population density of less than 6,000 
people per square mile. 

Urban fringe of a large city — place 
within an MSA of a large city and 
defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 



L'rhan fringe af a midsize city — place 
x^ .thin an MSA of a midsize central city 
and defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau 

of the Census. 

[.aige town — town not within an MSA, 
With a population of at least 25,000. 

Small town — town not within an MSA 
uith a population between 2,500 and 

2-l.^)'-)0 

Rural — place with fewer than 2,500 
people and coded as rural by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

Rciiiihir school districts are agencies 
responsible for providing free public 
education for school-age children residing 
within their jurisdiction. This category 
excludes local supervisory unions that 
pro\ ide management services for a group of 
associated school districts; regional 
education service agencies that typically 
|iiu\ide school districts with research, 
testing, or data processing services; state and 
federally operated school districts; and other 
agencies that do not fall into these 
gioupings. This report excluded 358 regular 
school districts that did not report any 
students in membership for the 1993-94 
school \ear, a condition that can occur when 
a small district has no pupils or contracts 
\Mth another district to educate the students 
under its jurisdiction. 



More Information 

For further information about this Statistics 
in Brief or related publications and data sets, 
contact Lena McDowell at (202) 219-1628 
or through electronic mail at 
lmcdowell@inet.ed.gov. 
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1 aide 2. — Niimhcr and percentage of schools with membership and percentage of 
sliiilents in membership, by community type: School year 1993-94 
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Table 3. — Percentage of politic elementary and sccundary sclioul.s pnividinR instruction and pcri-mla(;e ofstudciiLs in memlHTsliip, 
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2.14 
25 I 

;x I 

25 4 



128 
42 9 
2 I 
2(1 
4 0 



15 

14 5 
(1.1 
< 4 
I N 



Colorado 

CojiiK'dicul 

[X'laware 

Disinc( of Columbia 
l-londa 



I sn 

997 
177 
I7.> 

2.5,S(, 



59 5 
(>: 7 
4S() 
(v4 2 
57 ') 



51 9 
510 
41 8 
6(1(1 
51 I 



17 9 
17 S 
2.1 2 
IMI 
15 4 



21 5 
2110 

:.s 5 
l(' ? 

I -10 



20 2 

10 : 

IN I 

1 1 (< 

I i -I 



25 8 
25 0 
27 6 
18 7 
21 2 



2 J 
.\ 1 

102 
9 2 

1.1 .1 



(18 
2(1 



5(1 
8 1 



Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 



1 .755 
241 
5W 
4,178 
1.861 



61 8 
69 7 
54 9 
62.7 
614 



50.1 
55 5 
48.7 
55 ,1 
49.4 



17 7 
I I 6 
16 7 
16 9 
15.7 



21) I 
I 1 4 



15 5 
18 5 



l04 
I < 7 
2.1 
15 4 
18" 



25 .1 
28 I 

26 7 
26 5 
.11) 1 



40 
5 0 
4 7 
50 



4 I 
.1(1 



2 7 
I 9 



Iowa 
Kaiis;is 
Kciituck) 
I xniisiaila 
Maine 



1 .55.1 
1 .482 
I ..147 
1.459 
7(U 



55 5 
59(1 
6(14 
51 I 
(>4 8 



48(1 
52 5 
49 1 
47 9 
51 I 



IS6 
15 9 
l()0 
19(1 

17 8 



2(1 1 

19 1 

20 I 
2(15 
211 N 



24 I 
24 2 
19 2 

I6,S 
|s I 



.10 4 
27 7 
29') 

24 S 

25 8 



I 7 
0.8 
IX 
I I I 



I 1 
0 5 
0 9 
6 S 



M:u>land 
Massacliio^Mis 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 



1.251 
1.7X0 
.1.0')6 
! .S.14 
8'^) 



66 4 
(>5 9 
61 (1 
5.1 9 
50 I 



51 0 
52.7 
50 5 
50 .1 
44 0 



17(1 
164 
17 1 
1111 
ISO 



211 5 
IM, 



141) 
I5.S 
Is I 
27 4 
19 4 



25 1 
25 ,s 
27 7 
29 " 

21(1 



16 
I I 6 



2 0 

1.1 1 



MiSSl'Ull 

Molilalia 

Nebraska 

Nesada 

New Mjiiipshi 



;,05() 
'HXl 

1 ,4(Xi 
■UU 
4<.| 



57 5 
54 I 
(iX I 
(v4 6 
(.16 



49 8 

50 X 

51 1 

51 " 

52 11 



15 1 



14 I 
19 - 



ISO 
:()(. 
14 9 
10 5 



2aii 
10 .1 
22 6 
I7(, 

1!. ? 



20 1 
2.S I 
II (I 

24 7 

25 9 



1 1 
0 1 



1 7 
0 0 



2 0 
0 6 
CI 2 
2 1 
0(1 



New Jei se_\ 
Neu .Mesuo 
Nci -ork 
Noilli (.■aioliiia 
Nonli IXikoi.i 



2.287 
7(l,s 
4.(170 
1.952 
601 



(>1 T 

S'l 1 

So 4 
10 ,s 

i.s(> 



11 > 

10 I 

511 1 

50 6 

11 1 



r 2 

19 6 
|o4 
2110 



1 s (, 

21 s 



I " " 
1" 4 
10 4 
1 1 o 



20 .' 

21 (> 
27 1 
21 X 
•2 0 



5 6 
14 

6 7 



1 X 
1 .s 



( II nil 

nkl.ihoiiM 
(lieiton 
IViiiissKania 
Rhode Island 



1.07: 
1.815 
1.215 
1.120 



(J 10 
54 7 
62 4 
61 1 
68 6 



49 1 
51 2 

50 7 
48 0 
52(1 



IS 1 

15 S 
161 
1(. 1 

16 5 



01 ' 
21 1 
10 ' 
lo ' 
21 1 



1 Ml 
Is o 
1 1 I 



21 1 
27 7 



26 7 



14 
1 I 
44 
I 1 
I (> 



14 

1 9 

2 5 
(12 



South Carolina 
South D.ikota 
Tennessee 
'IfXJS 
llah 



l.(U7 
•'74 
1 .496 
6.124 
7IX 



56 1 
4S2 
61(1 
11 5 
(.0 I 



46 9 
40 4 
52(1 
49 0 
51 (1 



24 7 
15 S 
20 7 
15 9 



2'! 1 

22 11 
17 1 



IX (1 
24 2 
1" 11 
l.s 2 
1X4 



271 
27 X 
27 4 
24 1 
24 I 



10 

4 1 
7(, 

5 4 



in 
0 7 



2 9 
2(1 
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Vei iihiiit 

\'iigiiiia 

VVasluiijiton 

West X'irjziiiia 

V.'-seonsm 

\V\.»innij^ 

OulKinj: .-Nie.is 
.Aioenean Samoa 
(iiiain 

NiinlK'ni Maiiaiia 
l^n'll^l Kieo 
\'ii^iii Ul.inds 
Null 



17X 
I 744 
1.86(1 

X7(l 
2.012 

401 

1| 
15 
.■>1 
1.170 
f 



71S 
62 7 
1X4 
(v4(l 
(lOX 
59 6 

74 2 
f.n 
8-1(1 
61 I 
"•1 o 



54 (. 
49 7 
51 4 
47 0 
.50 7 
.501 

710 
114 
62 7 
41 1 
11 1 



7 ^ 
17 " 
160 

11 ; 

17 I 
21 4 

1 2 

r. 1 

4 0 
I IX 
116 



111 2 
21 1 
20 1 
20 ; 

10 1 

2 1 J 



,1 1 
12 1 

1 ; 1 
.'1 (1 



I Hi 
1'.4 
100 

II 1 



10 4 
14 1 
12 11 
10 2 

o 4 



2X 2 
2 ' X 
21 1 

IS i 

28 1 
21 1 



21 I 
24 X 
10 1 



16 
4 9 
I I 
(12 



(1(1 
14 X 
1 I 



liisliiMniiial lesels ,iie 1' \ (losi j;i,ide riekindeii;.iileii lo 1 \\\fU pjjc up I" XI MiiklK- 11, ;i,ii!;- I to ' Im;Ii cl.ide 4 lo Oi | |i,'|| 
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I ,iMe exslikles 1 .7X6 schools loi whieh no sludeius \seie lejHMIed in loeinlviship V S li'lab eselude i»n:l\iii^'. ,iuMs 

reieenl,i;:es an' loiiiuleJ lo the iieaiesi tenth and \ no! ailil In 100 
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1 4 
1(1 
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(1(1 
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Tablr 4. — Numtwr «r rcgului pulilic clcmcntar)' and si-condury school distrk-ts providing instruction and percentage of students In membership, 
l>y grade span and liy stulf : .Sclio<il year 199J-94 



Grade span 







I'K. K. 1 10 S 


l*K. K. 


t(i 12 


7. S.910 12 




Otiier 






loial 


Nuoibcr ot 


Pcuciiiagc 


Number ot 


IVrcciuagc 


Number of 


Percentage 


Numtwr of 


Perceniage 


Si.iif 


disincis 


dKincts 


ot siiidi."r!i»i 


di^incis 


nt'!;tudoiU<; 


di<:inas 


of .•;iudeiil.s 


districts 


of studcius 


Unilcd Simc-* 


14.52.^ 


2.425 


5 1 


10.4 'J 1 


01 7 


.Ml 




-) 1 


1 ,066 


1 1 


Alubjiria 


ill 


0 


() 0 


12fi 


WS 


0 




0 0 


1 


0.2 


Alask;i 




t) 


(i 0 


55 


WS 


1 




02 


0 


0.0 


Ar[/i>iia 


Jl7 


% 


28 7 


,T 




10 




88 


20 






.^1 5 


1 


OU 


•> 1 4 


1 00 0 


0 




0.0 


Q 


00 


Calitomia 


1 .(X)2 


521 


IS6 




At! ") 


m 




8 5 


86 


1 7 


Colorado 


17(1 


() 


0 0 


174 


ia).c 


u 




0.0 


2 


0.0 


CmincOticut 


166 


3(1 


5.4 


III 


93.4 


Q 




1.4 


17 


1.8 


rX'Uuvan; 


]'* 


0 


0 0 


1 < 

1 r> 


94 6 






5.4 


Q 


0 0 


District of Columbia 


1 


0 


0.0 


1 


1 00.0 


u 




0 0 


n 
U 


u.u 


tloridu 


07 


0 


0 0 


67 


irv\ 1 


0 




u.u 


u 


u.u 


Georgia 


IHI 


1 


0.0 


174 


9<>« 


0 




u.u 


6 


0.2 


H.iu:tii 


1 


0 


0(1 


1 


1000 


0 




00 


0 


0.0 


Idaho 


11* 


(1 


0 4 


1 05 


99, (> 


0 




0.0 


/ 


u.u 


lllinoK. 


'122 


4111 


25,7 


41 1 


63 (» 


KW 




10 8 




u.u 


Iiidi.m.i 




1 


00 


2*'} 1 


1 (X) 0 


0 




0 () 


U 


u.u 








1 4 


.<57 


9X 1 


0 




0 0 


13 


0.5 


Kails. r- 


*m 


- 


0 0 


.*0I 


W5 


0 




0 0 


I 


0.4 






4 


0 2 


1 7 1 




0 




0.0 


1 


0 1 


'i.oiitsiaiKi 


(>(> 


0 


0.() 




1 00 0 


fl 

u 




0.0 


Q 


0 0 


Man It' 


2Jfi 


H«i 


1 1.0 


1 1 1 


00.0 


5 




1.0 


Zl 


1 4 


Maiyl'ind 


24 


U 


0.0 


24 


ia).o 






0.0 


0 


0.0 


M.issavluistlls 




-'i 


i 4 


174 


92.S 


-> 




0.2 


57 


3.6 


Mk*Iii{!.ui 




i'y 


0 ! 


50^ 


97 0 






0 1 




2 8 


MiiiiK'siJla 


4<)fl 


1 


0 4 




OS 0 






0 T 


4S 


1 3 


^lI^s^^s|ppl 


14'> 


0 


0 0 


|4S 


99.9 


0 




00 




0 1 


Missdiin 


5*4 


S4 


I 4 




07 >) 






0.0 


1 


0.7 


Moiil.ina 


4N6 


2 *.*^ 


f>^ 4 


.^1 


7(1 


1 ^ * 




25. S 


87 


1 .1 


NVbi.i^ka 


fub 


1 5s 


2 S 


2(i*J 








1 6 


227 


1 5 


Ni.'<..Kla 


1 7 


1 


0 1 


1 (i 


■ 


(} 




0 (} 


y 


0 0 


NVu Haiiipsliirc 


IM 


54 


15 .1 


05 


70 0 


') 






16 


4 2 


Ncu JCIM'V 


5S^ 


227 


1 5 4 


2W 


7.^ 2 


^0 




6 0 


97 


4.8 


Ni'u Nfcxk'o 


S8 


() 


0 0 


SS 


KXX) 


Q 




0.0 


0 


00 


N\*\v York 


7 1 i 


1 4 


0 2 


ws 


OS ^ 


7 




06 


45 


0 9 


Noitli Carolina 


12 1 


(} 


0 0 


1 "* 1 


lOO 0 


0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


Noiih Dakota 




->7 


l.(> 


1 <S5 


% ^ 


5 




0 5 


."W 


1.6 


01 IK) 


M 1 


1 


0 0 


cm 


99 9 


1 




0 1 


1 


0.0 


Okl.iluuiia 




1 iO 


} 1 


42tJ 


9(1 2 


t 




0 0 


15 


0.7 


( )n,';jiiri 


21\ 






ifi- 


l!xi(i 


1 7 






2^ 


2 0 


iViiiis) K.inij 






(1 0 










0 0 


(J 


0 0 


KIi.kIc M.ind 






(» 7 


^ 1 




0 




00 


3 


1 8 


Scviih C.iuthiu 


■^^ 




lU) 


'M 


'J'J 7 


1 




0 1 


2 


02 


Stiiilh Daloij 


I'M 








9'J I 


{) 




0 0 




0.0 


1 CIIIK'ssCf 


I 






1 ^0 


97 2 


{) 




00 




1 4 


1 l.'\.|S 


1 ,lV4'l 


^1 1 


0 ^ 






0 




00 


20 


0.1 


L I. til 


4<f 


{) 


(Ml 


40 


UXt 0 


[) 




00 


0 


0.0 


W-niHiiit 


2> I 






*(> 


*4 I 


2S 




1 9 (1 


120 


2.^ 9 


V'ii«:iiii.i 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


1 


0 0 


1 *l 


9 


Q 




00 


1 


0.1 


\Vasliiii>:ii)ii 




^^ 


0 




9S S 






0 0 


24 


0 3 


Wi'st Vn^iina 


5*> 


0 


(1 0 




1(10 0 






00 


0 


00 


\V'is.-.»llsl|l 


4 J / 


47 


2 (> 




9(i * 


1 




1 1 


Q 


0.0 


\V'\ni'nn^ 


4' J 






47 








0 0 


0 


00 


( tiilK inj: ' U'.is 






















■Vnn'iKan S.'m; i.i 


1 


1 


l(X)0 




0 0 


0 




0 0 


() 


00 


( in.iiii 


1 


1 


MXU) 


0 


00 


0 




0 0 


0 


00 


NiiitlK'i 11 Mai i.ti IS 


t 


1 


l(X)() 


0 


0(1 


0 




00 


0 


00 


I'llCI 111 Kki> 


I 


I 


l(X)0 


0 


00 


0 




00 


0 


00 


V H -111 I'.i.lM.li 


1 


1 


MKI (1 


1) 


on 


0 




00 


0_ 


00 



\( )| 1 di.uU' si'.iii I', ik-ii'iiiiiniil In Ilk' liij'lnsi .iiij l.ivu-vi ^■i.uk", Im vUiidi snuli'iil ineiiilvi ship is K'puind iiiiinii;; all vcIkhiK .I'.wiali.'d 



Willi tin- ilistiui Ollk-i ■ iikliiJi-s all ^laili- 1111111^.111 .ilKiiis lint n-pii-wiiii'(l ill the iillin vatot;i)iu--aiKl iikliides iiiigi.iilod distnct.s 
1 .iMi I'viliiclo lis u-Viilar vliu.il ilisiiMs Im wliiji m. Miidoiif- i.u'u' u-piMtal ill iiKiiilx'islup U S lotak exclude mitlyiiij: iircns 
IVri-i'ilt.iili's ate niiiikk'd to tin.' iicaivst ti'iilli iiiid may iml add In 1(X) 
.SOrWl r S IX-pamiK-nt nl I Jinatiini. Naium.il (Viiloi Inr l.dinatinii .StatiMHA. (.■iiiimuin Ccik' of Data. Agency and Scliool Universes, 19'>.<-94. 
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T;il)lc 5. — Distribution of regular public elementary and secondary school districts and 
students, by district membership size: School year 1993-94 



Number of Percentage Percentage 
Disirici nicnibcrship size districts of districts ofjtudenls 



Unilcd Suites 


14,523 


\00.Q 


100.0 


loo.ood or more 


22 


0.2 


11.4 


25.0(10 10 99.999 


184 


1.3 


18.5 


10.0(10 10 24.999 


525 


3.6 


18.2 


l.^m) 10 9.999 


324 


2.2 


6.5 


5.000 10 7.499 


649 


4.5 


9.2 


2.500 10 4.999 


2,008 


13.8 


16.3 


2.000 10 2.499 


833 


5.7 


4.4 


1.500 to 1.999 


1.134 


7.8 


4.6 


1.000 10 1.499 


1,603 


Il.O 


4.6 


SOO 10 999 


807 


5.6 


1.7 


W)0 10 799 


978 


6.7 


1.6 


450 10 599 


965 


6.6 


1.2 


:^00 to 449 


1.197 


8.2 


1.0 


1 50 10 299 


1.463 


10.1 


0.8 


1 (0 149 


1.831 


12.6 


0.3 



NOTE Table includes the 50 states and the District of Columbia, and excludes 358 



regular sciiool districts for which no students were reported in membership. 

Percentages are rounded to the nearest tenth and may not add to 100. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Common Core of Data, Agency and School Universes, 1993-94. 
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Tabic 6. — Selected cliuractristics of public elementary and secondary school menil>crship us perccntat;e of school 
niemlH'rslii|) by state: School year 1993-94 



ERIC 





Percentage 


Percentage 


American 












of nienibcrship 


of ineinliership 


Indian/ 


Asian / 




Black 


White 




Kree lunch 


Individual 


Alaskan 


Pacific 




Noil 


Non 




eliKihle 


Rdlication Projirani 


Nati%-e 


[slander 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Hispanic 


I'nticd States 






1.1 


1.6 


12.7 


16.5 


66.1 


Abhania 




II .< 


08 


06 


0 4 


35 9 


62.4 


AUiska 


14 '1 


I > S 


2J ? 


4 1 


2.4 


4 9 


65.3 


Ari/<»ria 




'i 4 


b^} 


1 .6 


27. (i 


4.2 


59.7 


Arkansas 


<5 0 


lU 4 


01 


0.7 


O'l 


34 0 


74.0 


California 


4.1 0 


y .1 


0.8 


1 1.2 


37.0 


8 7 


42 3 


Colorado 


31 I 


') 7 


1 0 


2.4 


17 1 


5 4 


74.1 


Conncclicul 


2 


13 0 


02 


2 4 


1 1 0 


12 9 


72.7 


Delaware 


27 1 


1 1 & 


0.2 


1 7 


3.4 


28.5 


66.2 


DistncI of Colnmbi.i 


5') .< 


S'J 


no 


1.1 


6 1 


88.5 


4.0 


rionda 


U 0 


137 


0.2 


1.7 


13.8 


24.7 


59,6 


Georgia 


15 % 


1) X 


0.2 


1 4 


1 5 


37 0 


59.9 


Hawait 


ly 0 


77 


0.1 


(>8.4 


5 0 


2.6 


23.7 


Idaho 1/ 


32 I 


10 ft 


1.1 


1.1 


7.5 


0.5 


89.6 


Illinois 




1 S 


0 1 


3 9 


1 I.I 


21 0 


64.8 


Indiana 


33 0 


15 1. 


0.3 


OS 


2.1 


1 1 1 


85.9 


low a 


1') t 


13 4 


(14 


1 5 


1 b 


3 1 


93.4 


Kansas 


3 " !i 


III 4 


1 0 


1 S 


5 J 


84 


83 4 


Keiunek) 






0 1 


0 5 


0 3 


9 6 


87 -i 


Lotiisiail.1 


51 11 


1 S li 


0^ 


i .1 


1 1 


45.4 


51 7 


Maine 


3< 1 


134 


0 5 


(l.S 


114 


0 7 


98.2 


Marj iaiid :/ 


34 n 




0 1 


1 7 


2 '1 


.U.2 


58.9 


Massnetuisetls 




17 4 


0 3 


.1 7 


«S 


8 I 


79.4 


Mieliigan 


33 (t 


'I 4 


I 0 


1 .4 


2 -» 


1 7. 1 


78. 1 


Minnesota 


IS < 


1 1 3 


I ') 


1 5 


1.7 


4.2 


88.8 


Mississippi 


55 0 


13 (I 


04 


0.5 


0..1 


50,9 


47.9 


Missoiiri 




I3S 


0 2 


0.9 


0.9 


15.7 


82.3 


\fotitana 


31 8 


II .1 


<)b 


n 8 


1.4 


0.5 


87.8 


Nebraska 


\') S 


1.' 1 


I 1 


1 .2 


1.6 


5.7 


88 3 


Sev:Kla 


3(1 1 


Kl 4 


3 0 


4 0 


14 1 


9 2 


70.5 


S'eu llaiiipsiiire 


13 4 


1 1 ^ 


H 3 


1 0 


10 


08 


96.9 


S'e\*' Jeise; 


3 * 7 


<, 1 


0 1 


5 1 


138 


18.6 


63.4 


\ew Mexico 




1 < 3 


10 3 


0.9 


45 '■> 


2 3 


40.3 


Sew York 




1 1 1) 


04 


4 7 


16 5 


20 1 


58.3 


N'ortii t'ainima 


3'i 1 


ly 4 


1 5 


1 1 


1 3 


10.1 


65 3 


\ortii Dakota 


.-il ? 


•> 'J 


7 5 


0 7 


US 


0 7 


90 3 


Ohio 


3.t 3 




0,1 


1 (1 


1 1 


14 « 


82 7 


(Jklahonia 


Md 


1 1 5 


117 


1 2 


3 3 


10 3 


71.6 


Orepon 


33 (1 


10 5 


3 (I 


1 1 


^ p 




86.6 


IVnils) Ivaiiul 




I(l') 


11 1 


1 7 


3 3 


13 8 


81 1 


Khoile Island 


3." 


H 4 


SI 4 


.1 1 


S.6 


6.8 


81.1 


Stttitli ('ai(Uina 


<'j4 


11 I 


0 3 


0 7 




41 0 


56 8 


S(>lilli Dakota 




1 1 3 


1 SO 


U 7 


0(« 


07 


84.9 


Tennessee 




1 ' 


0 1 


fj() 
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